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ABSTRACT 



Interrogation of Spanish speaking sources by English 



speaking interrogators continues to a realistic scenario due to 
continued United States involvement in Central America. The use of 
bilingual interpreters, when applied correctly, enhances applied 
interpersonal communication in this cross-cultural context. Analysis 
of the interrogation situation evidences the need for interpersonal 
sensitivity by the interrogator. There are verbal and nonverbal 
communication elements which are central to a successful 
interrogation using an interpreter. A primary verbal concern deals 
with the approach used by the interpreter to convey interrogator 
statements. Nonverbal concerns deal with vocalic (tone of voice, 
inflection, and intent), proxemic (the physical arrangement of the 
three individuals), eye contact, and kinesic (body movements) 
considerations. The interpreter needs to serve as a bridge of 
understanding, verbally and nonverbally, between the interrogator and 
source. (MM) 
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A7FLISD INTKREESiSONAL CQKKUNICATION IN A CROSS^ULTURAL 
CORTEXTi THE USE OF HfTERFSETOtS AS AK STTERROQATION 
TBCRNIQUE VRSN INTERVIEVIIK: SFAKISH SFSAdlK} UmiYlDUALS 

The iBtelllgAnce cr/ivunitj #f the United States ailltary ooUecta 
InferMtiea in a Tarietjr of ways. This paper vUl f ocxis en the 
cellciotion af infamatien frM fanan aeurees. Specif ioaUj^ aaurdss 
vfaa require the use #f a Spanish apeaklng interpreter. Apg)lioatiaD 
with Spanish speaking sources is af particular concern to U.S. . 
invelvement in Central Anerica. Hovever, the <^7namics to cover^<1 
yovl^ relevant vlth a source speaking axiy fareign language. 

While the term interragatian sometiiMS canjures visians af 
physical ca«»rcioDy this paper vill r^eal vith th^ pracess as appUerf 
interpersonal coicminicatlon in ^ cross^-cultural context (as approve'^ 
by the Geneva Coirrentlons). The primary source of iaf err ation use^^ in 
this paper is Tiel/^ Manual 3^*529 Intelligence Interrogation. It vas 
publish^/! l^' the neptrtment of the Arary (May, 1987). Infomation 
presenter' is unclaseifiefl an*^ is appravef' for public release. 
Tdstribution is unliaitor^. 

The author is a Captain in the U.S. Air Force Intelligence 
Service (Reserve) anri has complotef^ the Basic Interrogation Course 
offere<^ by the T^epartment of the Amiy. Ife has alsa receivofl ai^4itional 
interrogation training in Human Balations Iiitelllg<»nce tHDMIMT) frn 
the Air Force. It vill be helpful to #^escribe prinary oonsi*1erations 
in the interrogation {xrocees before a^r^resslng the specific tise of an 
interps'otor. This discussion vill provi^^e a relevant bacMrop for 
interpreter use issues. 

Interrogation ia*the art of questioning otv^ oxaniaing a source* 



!• •btclji the mxIbub tt«uMt •t \i8abl« infenuitleft." Sources nay b« 
clTillan iHttTM^i^ Insurgants, ^ef meters , r«fug9«9| f^laplaco/^ 
persons ^ an/l agoBts w 9\XBpact%^ agents. Tbs gaal af ai^ jjitarragatlan 
la *"ta abtala uaabla mm^ rallable lafanatlon^ in a lavful ftann^r wctA 
la the least anauat •f tine, vhich aeets iatelllgenee r#qiiireiientB af 
anjr achalan af casKaA^.* The interragatiaa ahaul<^ ^raflkaa iafarBatian 
vhich is *tlMl7^ canplata^ daari mn^ accurate**^ 

Thwa are fire priaciplas af iatarragatian: initiative^ acctaracy, 
prahibitian against farce, anr^ security. These principles apply te 
any type af intelligence interregatian* 

Each ijiterregatien has a r^^finite abjactiTe. This abjactiYe is 
basi»(^ an the cellectien ef inferBation Which will aatisfy the 
intelligence nee^s af the supparte'^ unites missien. The ^teirregatian 
must regarf* this abjective as prinary. It will serve as a basis far 
planning an^^ cez^ucting the intarragatiaiu. 

Initiative is emphasize'^ as the interragat%r aiust ranain In 
chirge thraugha'it the interragatian. If the saurca~i8 able ta take 
central af the interragatlan this can have a 'tiri^ct negative impact an 
the infamatian gathering pracess. 

The imterregatar vust shew cencern far abtaining accurate 
icfarmatian fram the saxnrce* A cenmaa pracar^ure is ta repeat questians 
at varying intervals* Revevar, the interragat#r 8hoi2l<) net try te 
act as an analyst* His/her primary Kissian is ta callect iMfamatian, 
but net evaluate it* 

The use af farce is prahibite^ at all tisas in the interragatiaa 
pracass* It is prahibite^ by lav an^ is neither autharize^ nar 
can/leaa'^ by the United States gevemnient* The use ef ferce is alaa 



iMffielMt as it c«A tmrcn the ••ure« tm say vbatsvar ha/sba thinks 
ths iBtarr«gat«r vaats ts h^ar* 

Ths iatarrsgatsr mist be awars mf sacurity lasuas ralaTant ta hia/ 
har paaitiaa. Ht/sh* warks vith a great 4^aal af claaaifia<^ infaraatian 
MM^ mat ba oaraful aat ta ravaal auch infaraatiaa ta aauroaa. Ht/ahi^ 
Mist alas ba saBsitivatta may attaapts by aauroaa ta Islieit 
iKfasnatiaK 

Tha afaraMBtiaaai^ priaeiplaa af intarragatian prari^fa ganaral 
ar/aas %ihich tha iatarragatar aiust ba caacarn^^ with as hs/sha vi«rks 
ta caai^uet a auccassful iaiarragatian, Afl^itianailyi th->ra ara fiva 
prijiary latarragatiaa pbasi^s which amphasise «ara spacific ifatail 
ragar^liag the callactiac af infamatian; planning an^l preparatian, 
appraach, questia- ^ng^ tersdnatian, an^^ reparting* 

Thi! planning MnA preparatian phaae lays the graunr^wark far tha 
intarragatian pracass* Cansi^^eratians in this pracer^a indu/^a the 
saurce*s Bental an^ physical can/^itian| tha saurca^s backgraiuHi tha 
abjactiya af tha intarragatian , anr^ tha interrelatianship af aaurca 
and intarragatar parsaaalitiaa* The qnastlaning af guards, far 
axample, . helps the interragatar learn abaut tha saurce b^f ara naating 
hiW^her face ta face. 

The appraaeh phase la unique te each interregatien but all 
appraachaa ahara a nunber af camman purpaaes. These incliv^a: f^stablish 
an'^ Baintain central, otablish an^ sutiatain rappart, an^ nAnipulatian 
af tha aaurce^a anatians mn^ vaaknasaas ta gain his/her willing oaaperati 
This phaao is baseA an appraKista saurce assessoent, snaeth^transitiens, 
an(! racagnitian af aetrrce breaking paint. 

The quastiening phase tisxially begins vfaac tha aeurce starts ta 



urarqtMftUBt rtltrast t# sptcifie lat«rr«gatlM •bj«ctl¥«s, 
although iM/filit Mgr havt alr^a^y uirMra/^ lass p«»rtijii»iit qiMStiaas. 
Thara ara «My araas af tf^kaalila this phAsa, auch as tha uaa af 
<11raet quastiaaa, apprapriata fallav-up quBatiaas, rapaatiwg quastiaaa 
ta iaaura accuracy, aa^^ ^Tal^aaoa aablguaus ar laa^flag qxiaatiaaa. 
Map trabkiag tu^iag a aap ta piapalat apaci *ic lacatlaaa aa^ pragrass* 
ioas) is htlpful in iaaurlag eaaslatanc3r« accuracy, aa^ uar^arata^^iag 
la this phasa. 

Thft t^nalnatiaa phaaa caa be lmltiate>^ far a variaty af r<%asaaa, 
such as th^ saurce is uncaaperstlva, all pertinent iafartiatiaa has baca 
abtalne^f tiao caastraintSi ate. This phasa shaulf^ ba camfuctaf^ 
vlthaut any laas af rappart siaao! ths saurca Bay bs quastiaaa^ again 
by tha saaa int^rragatar ar a f^iffamnt intarragatar* Hs/abe ahaiiU 
be taL^ his/htr Infamatian will be checke'^ far trmthfulaess an/1 a 
final appartunity ta change ar any infarrttian rhaulfl ba afferafl. 

The final phase Icvalves reperting infamatian af intelligence 
Talua te the apprapriate agency. Each military branch dictates tha 
types ef feras an^ praca^^as use^ in this phase* Regarf^less, 
raperting infaraatian aheulfl net be eenfuse'* vith evaluating infarKitien. 

If the Interregater <^ees net sperk the aeurcr's language then 
an interpreter aust be user^* Thus, the interregatien pracess becaMes 
appliaf! interpersenal eemmunicatien in a creas-cultural centext invelv^ing 
a thlr^ pvty« The thirfl party being fluent in the languages apeka 
by tha interregater -Ui^ the aetirea. 

Intarragatlon af apaniah tftpaakjjig^ saurcas ibj.;4ngliah.apaaklag 
interragatersp using bilingual (aaglisb-spanish) interpreters, centinues 
ta be a raaliatie sceaarie i^ua ±m cantinue^l U«S« invelvenent in Central 
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AMrlea. AmItbIs af this iat«rr«gatiM ^itoatlM •vi<1«Be«8 tha 
f«r iaUrptf ••Ml ••asitirity by tlM inttrr^gat^r. 

Usiag AB iBtftrpr^tar is a laagthj prsc^^a ilaca tha iatarpratar 
Bust rapaat ararythijig aaL^ hj tba iatarragatar aM^ tha aaxxrca. Thia 
raqulraa eaBsif^arabla UBf^arstaa.'^lBg betwaan tha iatarragatar jui^ tba 
iatarpratar. 

Thara ara Tarbal aarl aaav^arbal oaDHiudcatiaa alaaaata vhich ara 
caatral %• a auecasaful latarragatiaa usiag an iatarpratax'. A priaary 
verbal caacarn «^aala with tha appraach usa^ hj tha iatarpratar ta 
caavay iatarragatar atatas^ata. Naavarbal cancaras -^aala vltb 
vacalicfl, praxaaic8| acculasiCi aa^ kiaasic caasi^aratiaao, Tha 
intarpra^^ar B»a<^a ta serva as a bri^lga af tUK^erstaai^ing, varbally aa/1 
aaavarbally, b«»tv*aB iatarragatar and saurca. 

A fua^anaatal taaet af thia pracasa <^ietataa tha aaurca Kuat 
ua^^arstaa/^ tha iatarragatar, aat tba iatarpratar, is ia charga. Thia 
racairaa aqual aaphasia in tha verbal an/^ aaararba" arcaa, 

Thara are tva aatha^^a af iatarprttatiaa: alsultaaaaua aar^ ailtaraata* 
Usiag tha similtaaaaus matha(^9 tha iatarpratar liatana aa^ traaslataa 
at the aaaa tiaa tba iatarragatar spaaka. Uaiag tha altaraata sathad) 
the iatarpratar liataaa ta aa aatlra phrasa (paragraphi atc« ) ant^ 
pariai^icallj traaalatae Glaring aatural patuiaa. Tha 85jniltaaaaus 
Batha^ ahaulrl ba uaei^ anly if tha aaataaca atructura af tha aaurca 
laaguaga is parcJJLal ta aagliah, tha iatarpratar caa aaaily initita tha 
iatarragatar^ a taaa mn^ attit\i/^a, an<^ tha iatarpratar ia vary fluaat 
ia bath laaguagaa. 

Tacalic canaiAaratiaat anphatlaa tha iatarpratar aee^^a ta uaa 
iatarragatiaa eaataat^ taaa af vaiea, iaflaetiaD| bmA iataat^ Ha/aha 
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IV^xMle c«ftc«ma f^cua •» tha physical arraigriieBt •f tha thrai^ 
iji/^iTl(9\iala« Tha prafarraf! arrangaB^it is ta hara tha latarragatar mn^ 
aaurea faoiig aach athar with tha Imtdrpratar bahiar^ tha aaurca. Thla 
l9praT«a tha latarragatar*a caatral aa ha/aha aaa siimltaiiaaualy 
iataract vlth tha aaurea mnH latarpratar* Thla alaa c^lacauracea tha 
aaurea trmm fixating mm tha istarpratar aa a peraaa. 

Vhan tha iatarragatar first maets vith tha aaurea, tha saiirca 
ahaulf^ ba iastructaf^ ta BAintaia aya cantact with tha itit*rragatar» 
Eya cantact (acculasies) balpa builf^ a Strang basa af rappart batvaaa 
iatarragatar anr^ aaiirea. 

Klaesics /^aals with rarlaut typ^s af ba^^y Mva&^ats. Kin^sics 
is 4»8picially li^.partaHt la aituatians when th^ aaurea oust laak at 
tha intarprat^itr, such as nap' tracking f«r imstaaca, T>uring such tiiaaa, 
tha iatarprat*r ahaul*^ initata tba kinasic bahaviars af tha iJitarragatar 
as elasaly as passibla* Otharvlaai eantra'^ictary aassagas csa ba 
safit« 

A^iar ta tha ItttarragatiaB, tha iatarragatar shaulf^ laara as aruch as 
passiMiii abaut tha aanrarbal bahsTiar naras af tba aaurc«»*a hana 
eauatzy* Kaavladga af aaurea ttaxr^rbal bahaviars cam 09cm^9 rery 
Ijipartaat aiaoa aasrarbal aanas ara ouiiqUely gratui^af^ la aaeh cultura. 
TbuSp tha Intarrogatar vba is lasaafritiTa ta sauret aaavarbal aaras 
Bay tunkaaviagly aaA'1 cantraf^ietary Baanimgs* 

Riysieal <1istaae«»| bat^y gasturaa, aya eaataeti pausasi wluA 1* 
elathingy far inataaa<s, affact tha aanv^rbal ellMata vithia vhlch tha 
iatarragatiaa takas placa. Tfaua^ tha iafarma^ iatarragatar sbaul^^ ba 
avara af praxamie^ kiaasie, aeculasie^ vacalic, bmA abjaetle aarms 
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•f SMret^tf MtiT<i e^ustry* 

There are er^r twenty uppreahhee vhlch eaii be ai^^ vfaem ceBStructing 
the questieM sequence enr^ f1e8lre4 iaterpereemal cllaate ef the 
interregatiem. Bach appreach Aietatee Hefiialte behavlera vhlch wxst 
be ceaoiumiettad, Terbally nfl Aenverbajly, hy the Interregater {mn^ 
tfareugh hia/hAT interpreter). 

The »eet cmmnp ant! Mat auoeeaaful etpproach, ia callM the 
*4^irect approach^. Irealcally, the f^ireet appreacb ie frequently 
referred te aa ne -appreach at all. It Mrely Inrelves asking queatieno 
in a atraight ferwar*^ »anni%^« ^^e te Ita effectivenefls, an'^ aiifpllclty, 
the f^irect apftt^Ol^jiliou^ be uae^ first. 

Beyen'^ the ^irmct approach, the approaches vary consi^^erably ia 
intensity mn^ complexity* The variety of approaches are excapliflefl 
in some of the foUt^vlng ^descriptions* 

The •incentive approach** involve > rewar'^ing the source for his/hfo- 
cooperation* It is Important to ensure the re\<ar*ls serve to reinforce 
positive behavior. 

The "emotional hate approach focxises on the source's bitter 
feelings towards his/her superiors, fellow solfliers, unit or country. 
For examplef this approach might be effective with a source who has 
been ooascriptiK! an^^ forced into battle. 

The "prifle anfl ego <^own approach** Is basefl on the interrogator 
attacldng the so\irce*8 sense of personal worth, for instance, qxiestionlng 
his/her ability as a sol'lier for letting WVherself be captured an^ 
hov he/she might have negatively affected his/her xmlt an^^ fellow 
aolf^lerlB. 

The ffile anfl flossier approachP* is when the interrogator convinces 
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the source he/sbe alrM'^ kBows evarythlng about the source, aa/^ just 
aeet^s to fla^^ out aone mlaor detalla. This approach is baserl on 
atrateglc axaggeratloa an^ naalpjlation of yhat little Inf omatioa 
the laterrogator icight have about tha source. 

igalBp there are a vlile variety of approaches an<1 t^ eforeomtioae'^ 
exeaplljy soae of the coonoa approaches, )$ach approach violates 
iViffereat eaphasia oa Ixterpereonal coHorjnlcatioB variables • 

Thu iaterrogatloa process Is a vnry conpllcate'^ font of later- 
persomal cossnuaicatioa. The process is further ccnpllcate^ vhea the 
laterrogator an'^ source are from ^llffereat couatries aa*^ flo not share 
coinnoB cosmuilc&tlon norms. The process becooes evea itore complicate'^ 
when the laterrogator an/^ source not speak the sane laBfruaee an/! a 
thlrr^ party is latro(^uce<? to laterpret. Such a situ&tloa is exeznplifie'^ 
toAwj vith contlau*^ U.S. iarolvemeat in Ceatral America. 

The use of biliaguti (eagUsb-spaalsh) interpreters, vhea us^-^^ 
correcilj*, definitely eahanci^s applie'^ interpersoaal conmunicatioa in 
this cro8s«-oulturiil context. As a professor of interpersoaal ooimiualcation» 
the author feels sturdy of such JLateractlca is beneficial as It senres to 
ground Interpereontl theory in concrete tents (caiises mnA effects). 
This type of application enhances his teaching aa^l research efforts. 
The exaiiples i^iscusse^^ in this paper are especially unique «^ue to the 
cooplexity of the Interpersonal exchanges <^escribed» 
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Notes 



Field Manual 3li-52, Intelligence InteiTogation. Department 
Ar«7 (May, 1987), p. 1-0. 
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Gordon, 1985). and that people who are higher in instrumental (masculine) 
sex-role orientation are higher in trait argumentativeness than those who 
are high in expressive (feminine), androgynous, or undifferentiated sex-roles 
(Rancer & Die. ^s-Stewart, i985). Recently Onyekwere, Rubin, and Infante 
(1987) found that high argumentatives are perceived as more competent communi- 
cators than low argumentatives. that there is greater communication satisfaction 
when interacting with high argumentatives, that high argumentatives are seen as 
more trustworthy, and that the situational factor of ego-involvement with the 
topic increases the motivation to argue of both high and low argumentatives. 

Onyekwere, Rubin, and Infante also note that high argumentatives w.re 
"perceived as more appropriate and effective" possibly "due to higher 
motivational tendencies which often result in better performance, h.iguer 
complexity of thought, and more appropriate social behaviors" (p. 22). The 
authors wisely note, however, that this conclusion is limited to argumentative 
situations, and cite Rubin (1985) in suggesting that in non-argumentative 
situations, "argumentative performance would be perceived as inappropriate 
or unrelated to the context" (p. 23). Consistant witn this interpretation, 
Waggenspack and Hensley (1987) found that "people seem to prefer associating 
with a nonargumentative person in situations which are low in conflict and 
nonaggressive" and that both men ard women share preferences to "associate 
with argumentative or nonargumen^ative persons in yarious interpersonal situations 
(p. 1). Precisely what makes a situation argumentative or nonargumentative, 
however, is not indicated very clearly by either set of authors. Indeed, 
it is questionable that any situation is really nonargumentative. Analysis 
of conversational argumentation (Jacobs & Jackson, 1981, 1982; Jackson & 
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Jacobs, 1980, 1981; Jackson, Jacobs, Burrell, & Allen, 1986; Trapp and Hoff, 
1985; Trapp, 1986), aaalysis cf children's argumentation (O'Keeie and Benoit, 
1982; Benoit, 1983, 1986), investigation of argument at the cognitive level 
("argumentQ": Hample , 1980, 1981, 1982a, 1982b, 1985, 1986), and contemporary 
analysis of the nature of argumentation by argumentation theorists (Toulmin 
(1958; Toulmin, Rieke, & Janik, 1984; Perelman & Olbrechts-Tyteca, 1969; 
Willard, 1983) all indicate that argumentation is pervasive throughout human 
communication, not being limited to clear and obvious arguments since aiguinents 
may be presented in a largely nonverbal fashion, they are characterized by an 
understanding by the participants that they are engaged in an argument as much 
or more than by their form or situation, and they are present in on-going 
'cognitive processing. This points out not just the difficulty in distinguishing 
a n nargumentative situation from an argumentative one, it also indicates the 
difficulty of maintaining a clear distinction between content oriented and 
relationally oriinted argumentation since argument is not always identified 
by traditional logical forms. 

Infante, Rancer, and their colleagues have done some intere^sting and in 
many ways exemplary research which has yielded very intriguing results. 
Unf ortu'^ately , however, their research is based on a very traditional and 
questionable view of argumentation tha" stresses logic and stems from Cartesian 
assumptions and dichotomies, rather than being based on an understanding of 
contemporary argumentation theory and research. They seem to view argument 
as formal and clearly distinct from relational aspects and situations in 
communication, although th^^y fail to clarify precisely what they mean by 
"arguiDcnt/' Since a number of theoretical articles have worked to clarify 
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a number of senses of "argument," and extensive research has been done on 
informal and cognitive aspects of argumentation, this lack of attention to 
theoretical grounding in argumentation theory has been unfortunate. The 
general direction that argumentation as a field has been taking roughly 
fits Delia's (1970) argument that reasoning be "understood as based on 
the natural tendency of the psychological field to maintain a coherent and 
harmonious relationship among its affective, cognitive, and behavioral 
elements" (p. 144), Although the research has taken va-ied directions, it 
has largely followed Delia's call for rejection of Cartesian dichotomies 
and categorization that separates cognition and emotion. The research on 
argumentativeness clearly defies this trend, and by so doing yields 
normative, pedagogical, and theoretical implications that are important 
to critically examine, 

NORMATIVE AND PEDAGOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 
The preceding description and anal , o of the conceptualization and 
research on argumentativeness has indicated a number of normative and 
pedagogical implications: (1) success or failure of argumentation lies in 
the perception of the arguer (2) argumentativeness apparently is a learned 
skill as well as a trait (a theoretical paradox to be considered later) 
(3) high trait argumentativeness is desirable in that it is correlated with 
many positive attributes such as flexibility, interest, expertise, dynamism, 
willingness to argue, argumentative skill, resistance to provocation to use 
verbal aggression, motivation to argue ^ superiority as supervisors, competency 
as communicators, producing of more communication satisfaction, being seen 
as more trustworthy, and being more appropriate and effective in argumentative 
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situations (4) high trait argumentativeness has only v f(!W undesirable 
correlations such as verbosity and possibly limited desirability and 
effectiveness in nonargumentative situations (although, importantly, the 
research has not investigated this line of inquiry) and (5) high argumentative- 
ness is associated with people having a masculine (instrumental) sex-role 
orientation. All of tliis suggests that high argumentativeness is a very 
desirable trait which people can acquire through training. Indeed, Infante's 
new textbook (1988) appears to be an attempt to develop pedagogical materials 
to provide such training. 

Normative and pedagogical implications also are emerging from closely 
related research on verbal aggressiveness (Infante & Wigley, 1986), which is 
conceived of as having either a constructive or a destructive form (p. 62). 
The conceptualization is that assertiveness and argumentativeness constitute a 
constructive aggressiveness that produces satisfaction and enhancement of 
interpersonal relationships, while hostility and verbal aggressiveness 
constitute a destructive aggressiveness that produces interpersonal dissatisfac- 
tion and relational deterioration (p. 62). Thus persons high in argumentative- 
ness are thought to promote relational development and satisfaction, while 
those high in verbal aggressiveness promote relational deterioration and 
dissatisfaction. 

Thus a value system for certain kinds of communicative behavior emerges 
out of the descriptive research on argumentativeness and verbal aggression. 
This value system also provides a pedagogical incentive to ''correct'' ''bad" 
communication behavior, which also happens to be largely non-masculine 
behavior. On its surface it appears that "objective inquiry" has led to 
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descriptive results which in turn suggest normative and pedagogical implications. 
The line of inquiry' into argumentativeness thus serves as an exemplar of how the 
field derives "ought" from "is" (see Searle. 1969, pp. 175-198; White, 1981; 
Johnson, 1987, pp. 205-212). The apparent value of these normative and 
pedagogical implications is that they appear to be based on an "objective 
inquiry" into communication. 

At least two things are disturbing about the ability to derive normative 
implications from the descriptive research on argumentativeness. First, this 
suggests that the clear separation of "is" and "ought" breaks down, and with 
it any traditional notion of objectivity along with the rest of the Cartesian 
dichotomies (Searle, 1969; White, 1981; Johnson, 1987). Second, if the 
distinction breaks down in the "is" to "ought" direction, it may also break 
down in the "ought" to "is" direction. In large part our descriptive research 
results may stem from normative and pedagogical assumptions. We would be 
especially advised to critically examine research when it yields results which 
the field would desire, as does argumentativeness research. There is a strong 
possibility that underlying normative and pedagogical assumptions have 
influenced the conceptualization, measurement, and research which in turn yields 
results that "objectively" confirm the underlying normative and pedagogical 
assumptions. This cycle from normative to descriptive and back to normative 
appears to have occurred in argumentativeness research. 

How and why argumentativeness research has generated normative/pedagogical 
implications is instructive. One reason the research has generated its 
normative/pedagogical implications is due to the choice of basing the 
conceptualization of argumentativeness on the traditional view of argumentation 
as something which is logical. Underlying the inquiry is a set of traditional 
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normative assumptions about argumentation that see it as positive, logical, 
formal, issue-oriented, and separate from emotion and interpersonal relation- 
ships: the presupposed clear boundaries between content and relationship, 
logic-reason and emotion, and argument and personal attack function to protect 
the positive, valued nature of argumentation. These normative assumptions 
induce researchers to ignore questions about whether and how argumentation 
and relational-emotional communication can interact. Whether argument can be 
used to establish relational dominance and thereby attack the other person's 
self-concept is a question that never arises given the inquiry's normative 
assumptions, and the study of people who tend to respond to argumentative 
situations in a relational-emotional way is bound to generate negative 
evaluations of such a trait* A more fruitful line of inquiry might have been 
to explore how people differ in the degree to which they see and use connected- 
ness of content and relational issues in arguing. Such a line of inquiry would 
of course have its own normative assumptions, but ones which would be based on 
contemporary argumentation theory. The choice is not whether to have normative 
assumptions that deeply underlie the basis for inquiry, but which normative 
assumptions appear most reasonable and acceptable as starting points for inquiry. 

A second reason for the inquiry's normative/pedagogical implications is due 
to the assumption that argumentativeness can be seen as both trait and state 
while remaining consistent with traditional argumentation assumptions. The 
traditional argumentation assumptions clearly differentiate content (issue 
oriented) communicative behavior from relational (personal verbal attack) 
communication. The assumption that argumentativeness is a trait leads to an 
inquiry into whether people differ in their tendency to respond to communicative 
situations in an issue oriented, content way. Given the content/relationship 
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dichotomy, those with a low issue orientation are seen as failing to be able to 
argue effectively and having to resort to relational communication (personal 
attack), which is seen as illegitimate and ineffective argumentation. The 
apparent viability of the dichotomy and the view of the nature and value of the 
trait is strengthened by the view of argumentativeness as also being a state, 
recognizing that whether individuals approach arguments in specific situations 
is at least partially dependent on the individuals' perceptions of the probabil- 
ity and importance of success in that situation. Consequently, the observation 
that in various specific situations high argumentatives avoid argument or use 
relational-emotional communication to respond to argumentative situations cannot 
effectively be used to refute the dichotomy and trait claims. The inclusion of 
argumentativeness as a state, combined with the assumption that "legitimate" 
arguments do not attack the credibility of the source of opposition arguments 
(which is based on the assumption that argumentation is logical) functions to 
protect the content/relationship dichotomy and the view of argumentativeness as 
a trait and serves to generate negative evaluations of those who frequently 
respond relationally to argumentative situations. 

A third reason for the inquiry's normative/pedagogical implications is the 
assumption that argumentativeness can be both a trait and a learned skill. 
Underlying the inquiry are two inconsistent metaphors: a mechanistic metaphor 
which informs the trait perspective and an organic, developmental metaphor which 
informs the skills perspective. Both of the basic metaphors of functionalist 
research are employed in the inquiry, and this results in an inconsistency (see 
Putnam, 1982). Adding the organic, developmental metaphor to the mechanistic 
metaphor enables the inquiry to more readily generate pedagogical implications 
even though there is considerable tension between the view of argumentativeness 
as a stable personality trait and argumentativeness as a skill which can be 
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developed. 

Although research on argumentativeness appears to confirm t:.e centuries-old 
^'commonsense knowledge" that successful arguers en ioy arguing and are adept at 
remaining "cool and rational" during an argument, while others do not share this 
inclination and suffer the consequences of "emotion and irrationality" when 
unable to avoid an argument, the empirical research itself is based on normative 
assumptions that underlie this Cartesian "commonsense knowledge." Thus 
normative judgements have been used which inform the direction o£ inquiry and 
the results of descriptive research which in turn support and extend the 
original normative judgements. This is not a criticism unique to argumentative- 
ness research, however. Because the Cartesian separation of organism and 
environment, of objectivity and subjectivity, of mind and body, of reason and 
emotion, etc., breaks down, this interpenetration of the descriptive and the 

normative/pedagogical exists to varying degrees in all empirical (and non- 

2 

empirical) research. Our task is to employ careful criticism to uncover its 
existence and question underlying normative/pedagogical assumptions in order to 
continue inquiry with the most reasonable and acceptable normative assumptions 
available to our contemporary understanding. 
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NOTES 

indeed, in developing the content/relationship distinction Watzlawick, 
Beavxn, and Jackson (1967, pp. 51-54) note the interrelationship of content 
and relationship, with relational communication performing a metacommunicative 
function for content communication. 

^See Johnson (1987), Lakoff (1987) and Lakoff and Johnson (1980) for an 
emerging epistemology that combines realism and pragmatism while rejecting 
Cartesian assumptions. As Johnson notes (pp. 205-212), however, the rejection 
of Cartesian objectivism does not mean the rejection of realism. 

3 

I want to thank Joe Scudder for helpful comments on an earlier version of 
this paper. 
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